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2015 Virgil Masayesva Tribal Air 
Programs Excellence Awards 


is year two tribal air professionals were chosen to receive this prestigious award, which honors their Ion 
to promote air-quality progress bjth within the tribes for which they worked and across Indian com 
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Air Contacts 

To contact U.S. EPA's 
Tribal Air support staff, 
visit the web at: 

; %. %, v ,§f M *w s 

www.ena.gov/air/tribal/ 

coordinators.html 
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serving as EPA Sr. Tribal Advisor for indoor 
air and radiation issues, was robed by ITEP and 
EPA staff to honor his work on behalf of tribes. 


Right: Noted activist-author-farmer 
Winona LaDuke offered Forum 
attendees her lively take on living 
independently and keeping alive 
the passion and tenacity needed 
to fight for social justice, in a world 
where larger forces sometimes 
seem to big to resist. 


Left: Keynote speaker 
Lee Sprague, whose 
activism on behalf of 
Native communities 
is recognized 
throughout Indian 
country, accepts a gift 
from ITEP Exec. Dir., 
Ann Marie Chischilly. 


'ill Thompson, NTAA 
■hair and Vice-Chief 

fthe Penobscot 
lation, presents 
: PA’s Janet McCabe 
jj ith the 2015 Status 
f Tribal Air Report 
t the Forum’s NTAA 
incheon, celebrating 
?e accomplishment 
'ith dozens of air 
olleagues. 


on diesel pollution, cover a broad range of air-quality 
topics to enhance the knowledge and expertise of both 
seasoned and novice air staff. 
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he dove into the job with 

energy and dedication. The Gila River Indian Community 
is home to more than 50 industrial facilities, and at the 
time regulations were few. Part of his early work involved 
developing a needs assessment, an emissions inventory, 
and a scoping document 
to determi ne the shape 
of GRIC’s regulatory 
program. That led to 
GRIC developing a 
Tribal Implementation 
Plan and obtaining 
Treatment as a State 
status— both of which 
Dan counts as major 
aooompl ishments duri ng 
his eighteen years with 
the tribe. 

The tribe’s TIP would 
take twelve years to 
shepherd through the 
federal gauntlet, breaking 
extensive new ground along the way in the complex 
regulatory relationship between tribes, states, EPAand 
nearby localities. 

I n addition to helping shape one of the nation’s 
largest tribal air programs, another of Dan’s noteworthy 
achievements was helpi ng to move GRI C out of 
non-attainment status for ozone aid CO and into 
“unclassifiable/attainment” status, reflecting a fairer 
standard of treatment fora tribe located on the edge of the 
nation’s sixth largest city. 

Dan recently retired from hisair work, right around 
the time he was nominated to share in this year's Virgil 
Masayasva T ribal Air Programs Excel lenoe Awards. 

The honor was a fitting culmination to Dai’s work both 
for GRI C and for tribes nationwide. Hisservioe, in 
addition to helping create and expand GRI C’s dynamic 
air program, has included years of mentoring other tribal 
air staff as well as instructing for a number of ITEP air- 
quality classroom courses. Among the awards he’s received 
during his tribal-air tenure, he shared in the GRIC 
Dept, of Environmental Quality’s 2008 EPA Tribal Air 
Excellence Award. 

But winning the Virgil Masaye^a Award, he says, is 
his proudest aooompl ishment: “It’san absolute honor to 
receive this award. Virgil was my golf buddy; he was my 
friend. Of all the awards I’ve ever wanted to get, this is the 
best for me, because it’s personal .{£ 


Regional Air partnership and 
former chair of the National T ribal Air Association; he has 
served as an instructor for numerous I TEP ai r courses and has 
provided extensive support to ITEP’s T ribal Air Monitoring 
Support (TAMS) Center; and he serves as a planning 

I ommittee member for the National T ribal Forum on Air 

Randy attended Montana State University, majoring 

i Electrical and Electronic Engineer Technology. He 

ira/iously worked for the tribes asa juvenile probation 

iffioer, electronics specialist, hotshot (firefighting) crew 

nember, and as a contractor helping to establish internet 

onnectivity for several regional tribes. 

Heemphasizesthevalueof networking to build expertise. 

n his early days, he says, the tribal air community was 

ight-knitand highly engaged— a situation he hopes 

Blair, Farshid Farsi, Will Antone, remains the rule. “People were very dedicated. We would go 

's to a conference and talk shop all day, then when it was over 

° s we would meet somewhere and talk moreshop. We were in 
f he 

oonstant communication and were really well networked.” 
He notes that he was among those on the Nation T ribal 
Forum planning oommittee in reoent years who successfully 
pushed to increese the Forum’s emphasis on networking 
sessions. “That’sso valuable. When I got stuck I ’d call someone. 
For me, usually it was Dan Blair. I could have called anyone in 
the group. But often my first thought when I had a problem 
would be, ‘Dan has an answer for this.’ Everyone needs to find 
themselves a Dan Blair. I’ll miss Dan now that he’s retired. I’d 
call him, but I don’t want to interrupt his fishing.” 

Randy continues to draw on his colleagues for ideas 
and assistance, he says, though these days his networking 
community is made up of a smaller — though veil seasoned — 
group of fellow air pros. 

He offers his views on the evolution of the tribal air 
community: “There’sso much more expertise out there now. 
Look at thisoonferenoe [this interview took place at the 
NTFAQ]. . .all these really sharp people in the field.” He says 
despite flat funding for tribal air over the past decade, the 
community continues to do “exceptional work.” 

Randy says winning the Virgil Masayesva Award represents 
one of his proudest achievements, though he describes his 
reaction when he learned he’d won the sward with his typical 
modesty: “I never expected to win this. I think about all the 
other people who are more deserving, and I find it hard to be 
put in their place. I’m honored to beaoo-recipient with Dan 
Blair. I think the world of Dan.” 

Randy downplays his long list of acoompl ishments in similar 
fashion: “I never really thought about how much there was to do. 
I never had time to think about it. I just went out aid did it3 
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Introduction to Tribal Air Quality: 
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Climate Change 
Adaptation: 

Acknowledging the Reality, 
Addressing the Impacts 


Mk March 201 5 Gal I up Roll repealed that oyer 99% of climate 

^^■9cientisls nowagree that cl innate change is real and human- ' y„. *•; „ & 

^^%3LS0d. Many scientists believe the threat isgrowingmoie 

saeiB, with mote-frequent and stronger storm events, extended for the Grand Portage Band of Lake Superior Chippewa in 

drought conditionsand other impactseither caused or aggravated Minnesota. 

by global v\arming. The U.S. military has already determined that to drought and adding disruptive temperature rise to aonce-stable 
cl irrete change represents a danger to the nation’s security, and many eocs^stem. Given theirwillingnesstooonfnont the climate challenge 
citiesand counties have begun developing strategies to adapt to its head-on despite the challenges, Bishop madea fine host for ITEPs 

effects. m^-te^tairmteChan^Ac^p^ticnPlanningojurse. 

Year to year thewarming of the planet, with all its complex local The three-da/ training drew rrembers from the host tribe end 

and regional impacts, damages the health, cultures and economies from Nativecommunities throughout thewestern U.S. Nearly two 

of people worldwide. As President Obama recently demonstrated dozen people attended the course, which took place at the Bishop 
during a September triptoour northernmost state, Alaska Natives Raiute Cultural Center. Thefacilityand its grounds house meeting 
are among the world’s hardest hit. T ribes suffer particularly serious and education space, a mueeum of F^iute culture, and a traditional 
impacts from the changing cl imate due to thei r geographic location garden/seed banking plot and sustai nable-energy demo projects on 

and theircloeeoonnectionstothelandand water. thegrounds. _____ 

And so the difficult question arises: What can tribes do to A tour of the 

minimize the negative impacts of dirrate change? grounds and 

That’s the topic of a claEsroom course that Sue Wotkyns, ITEPs the tribe’s mJb m ^ I 

Cl imate Change Program Manager, has taken on the road over sustainability ;■ | 1 fl 

the pest five ^ears. In June, accompanied by experts in cl innate. projects was > . 
eoc6ystemsand adaptation, she presented theoourseat the Bidnop ahighlightof ' 1 • 

Paiute Reservation in oentral California. the course. ... 

Nestled in a valley between the tcwering White and Sierra Instructors j 

Nevada mountains, for the three- 

........ Mne 875-acre Bishop day course "^e&nZTwney Tada'fZhon 

'"'T . . . . , . ■ , .Bkiute Reservation included strategies that tribes around the nation are 

B home to one of Dae Pierce presently pursuing. 


class gathers at 9000+ feet elevation 
Planning after examining climate 
impacts on Sierra Nevada biomes. 
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pumping operation on the Navajo members, as wel I 

Nation farm co-op. as private, publ ic 

and nonprofit energy experts, lent theirexperti9etoexanine 
9olar generation from micro-9cale, single-home uees to the 
largest solar-energy generating station in the U.S. Theevents 
were typically structured with one day in the classroom, where 
experts ra/iewed solar project development from every angle- 
the technical side, environmental 
impacts, funding, public outreach, j 

and more. Theseoond day featur ,, t 'mMi , Jr-}* 
a field trip tosolar facilities large Hf Jjjjf! ^ ^ 

D iscussions are underway to 
centime the solar workshops, 

tuned for more information on School explains the maste. 

,, T , ip . , ft/ . • ^ controls for the school’s 

the Tribal Solar Working Group „ ., 

a off-gnd energy system. 

program..-. 


Group members at Solana, the nation’s largest solar facility. 
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in the U.S. tied to worldwide worming, Dr. Pieroe explained, will like 
^^■■■Ms^eoftheprdolemaid i ndude a steady temperature rise, notably in the nation’s interior (with 

someof thesticky political issues that must be na/igated when variations that will include occasional 

a course attendee), leads a tour of the doing so, that effort grow wetter and even oolder, due to 

reservation’s sustainability initiatives. Of might extend to the thecomplex interactions between 

her outreach work, she says, “If I can larger world around atmospheric heat, wind patterns, and the 

click that switch with just one kid, I feel ^ movement ofooeen currents. 

like I’ve succeeded.” . . . .... 

The training Thescienoe paintsan unsettling 

began with an introduction to climate-change impacts, pictureof likely climate impactsshould 

emphasizing conditions in the Great Basin region but extending fossil fuel oontinueat the present rate; 

to other parts of the country. The first speaker, Dr. Dave Pierce however, Dr. Pieroe noted, potential solutions— or at least mitigating 

of theScripps Instituteat the University of California San Diego, interventions— can reduce the impacts. With that he moved on to wh< 

presented aoompilation of up-to-date climate data and noted would be the thrust of the course: exploring ways to adapt to present 

thedifficulty in relaying some of that data to the average person, and future climate change. 

Although the vast majority of dimatescientislsagree on the reality Attendees participated in a variety of adaptation-related exercises 
and cause of global warming, he told theclaBB, only about 50% of and discussions and learned more about adaptation strategies. That 
citizensaocept thescienoe. Hesuggested the problem is largely including aoomprehensive discussion led by NAU eoology professor 
due to a drumbeat of oounter-fectual information promulgated by Dr. Stefan Sommer on eoosjstem impacts of climate change in the 
the “denier media,” along with the need many have to agree with Southwest, and ws^s that eoological groupsare using scientific researc 
the accepted via/vs of their social group. to find w^s to counter climate impacts. Among the adaptation 

Regardlessof political pressures to deny or downplay the issue, strategies he described is an innovative network of tree nurseries in 
the facts are unequivocal. The planet has been warming pretty place around the Western U.S. that maintain trees bearing different 
much without a pause sinoe the 1880s. Variable weather patterns genotypes. The trees can be hand-selected to grow successfully ina 

variety of conditions. 

Sue Wotkyns, who manages I TEPs Cl irrate Change 

J|ourag attendee Fbh-T u Pitt, who works for the u P^gran, presented on efforts by a variety of tribes 

^Confederated Tribes of the V\ferm Sprirgteservation ■ acre® the nation to address climate impacts on their 

as an Environmental Specialist arBducationCoordirator, W I communities. A number of tribes have taken up the 

s^s cl imate-l inked problems that the tribes fae are 1 | adaptation challenge, and their innovatkaapproacbes to 

perceived to be many, irdudirgadecreeffiinsnowpackanc^^fe^^ ■ the problem can be modefe for other tribes who choose 

stream flews, more bugs and weeds, an increase in wildfi t0 ta * <eact ' on ncw ’ ewen P ro * 3 ' ems ^ ^ 

and a shorter season forgathering traditional plants. materialized. 

Dr. Seth Moore, who heeds the Biology and 

The good na/\s, stresses, is that the tribal climate change workgroup with which ^e’s Caisrvation deportmenfs for the Grand Porto Band of 
associated has found that “weactiallyhaea lot of good conservation efforts to work Huron | ndi£nsin Minnesota conducts research on moose 
with. V\fe haearintegnated rescMte management plan, so a lot of the work we do will ^,3^ in ^ the Graid Po rtege Reservation 

plug into that. It’s already provided a lot of good guidance, and it was signed off by th^ e prH5ented on that demonstrating ways in 

tribal leadershipand issomething the peoples^ they really want. Thew^ tribes hav^^ i( ^ care! ^ |gcienoecan hegrTployodtocfeteiynineclimate 
to work with the dominant market astern, we can lose track of what’s important, but imp6Ctsaid help create ad^otivestrateg,^ to help preserve 
we leally haeastrong baBe to work with, and that’s redly exciting.” 


Stefan Sommer 
describes the complex 
web of interactions 
among species impacted 
by climate change. 
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Forest Servioeand partners, including the tribe, are addressing. That 
mRMHHHNHBMI cultures and economies. effort includes monitoring ke/ species and ising the data to develop 

CourseatterdeesalsoexpforedapprcadTestooDmmunity adaptation strategies, 

outreach and education and learned more about eoological Thecourse ended with a seoond talking circle, duringwhich 

restoration efforts in which tribesand nontribal oommunitiesare attendees diseased what they’d learned and explored how the/ 
engaged. might carry thei r new knowledge back to thei r oommun ities. Several 

Field trips in and around the Bishop Paiute Reservation attendeessaid that, despite themagnitudeof the cl imate challenge, 

irdudedanoutingtothenearbySierrasandwalkingtouisof theywould leave the course with fresh resolve to engage a problem 
theBishopPaiuteTribe’ssustainabilityand traditional food that isbig, but also too big to ignores 

programs (led byattendee/Bishopenvironmental director Bryanna ^ 

Vaughan). The outi ngs provided attendees wi th a look at efforts by part of bishop ’s m 'jSW 

the Bishop T ribe’ssustainability programs, including a traditional- language program, BpiPW «|1 

plant garden, native plant cultivation around the reservation, and tribal youth draw BR ^ , g| 

a Paiute-language prograri in which Bishop children lean the pictures of plants 

A field trip into the Sierra Nevada Range west of Bishop offered 

attendeesawiderglimpseofecos^stemstiesBesthattheUS. Paiute names : % ii- 
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